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*The  Tenements  of  New  York 

By  Hon.  ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST 
Tenement  House  Commissioner 


I 


WISH  to  make  it  plain  at  the  outset 
in  writing  this  article  for  The 
Statesman  that  the  Tenement 
House  Department  has  nothing  to  do 
with  party  politics.  The  Tenement  Law 
which  it  is  enforc- 
ing was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  with 
practical  unanimity, 
by  both  Republican 
and  Democratic 
votes,  and  all  em- 
ployees of  that  de- 
partment have  been 
appointed,  without 
any  regard  to  their 
party  allegiance.  I 
hardly  know  the 
party  relations  of 
any  employee  of  the 
department,  and  in 
the  few  cases  in 
which  I  do  know 
that  relation  it  lias 
been  brought  to  my 
attention  since  ap- 
pointment. Do  not 
understand  me  as  being  opposed  to 
political  activity  and  to  party  relations. 
I  believe  every  citizen  of  New  York 
owes  his  city  the  civic  duty  of  political 
action,  and  that  such  action,  to  be  ef- 
fective, must  usually  be  through  one 
party  or  another,  but  those  who  are 

♦Copyright  11103  by 


officially  connected  with  the  Tenement 
Department,  in  order  to  work  without 
fear  or  favor  in  the  intimate  relations 
in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  work 
with  men  of  all  parties  and  nationalities, 
must     be  citizens 
first  and  party  men 
afterward.  The 
strength  of  the  De- 
partment    is  that 
it    has    among  it. 

# friends  and  sup- 
porters, as  well  as 
among  its  em- 
ployees, men  of  all 
parties. 

The  Department 
has  many  and  vari- 
ous duties.  It 
would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  in  this 
article  to  describe 
all  its  duties  and  to 
tell  all  it  is  doing. 
It  may  be  briefly 
said  that  since 
January  ist,  1902,  it 
has  been  supervising  the  erection  of  all 
new  tenements  and  the  conduct  of  all 
alterations  made  in  old  tenements.  It 
has  also  had  the  care,  sanitary  and 
otherwise,  of  all  tenements,  and  the 
enforcement  of  health  laws,  fire  laws, 
and  in  many  respects  police  laws,  in 
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these  tenements.  W  hen  you  reaUze  thai 
there  are  more  than  80,000  tenements 
in  Greater  New  York,  which  contain  a 
[population  of  over  two  and  a  hah' 
'milhon  people,  you  can  have  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  this  department.  When 
you  realize,  moreover,  that  in  Manhat- 
Xan  alone  it  receives  weeklv  more  than 
600  complaints,  each  one  of  which  re- 
quires separate  investigation,  each  one 
of  which  represents  frequently  a  number 
of  conditions  to  be  remedied,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  which,  though  unsigned  and 
anonymous,  are  ascertained  to  be  well 
founded,  you  can  realize  to  what  extent 
it  is  being  called  upon  and  is  aiding 
tenement  dwellers. 

We  are  accustomed  to  use  the  photo- 
graph in  describing  tenement  condi- 
tions as  we  find  them.  They  describe 
these  conditions  more  vividly  than  thev 
can  be  described  by  language.  More- 
over, they  describe  them  accurately 
(except  that  you  cannot  photograph 
odors ;  I  sometimes  w  ish  you  could). 
But  there  are  some  features  of  the  work 
of  the  department  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed by  pictures  of  which  I  wish  to 
write  in  the  first  instance. 

Among  these  is  what  has  been  done 
to  suppress  prostitution  in  the  tene- 
ments. Many  of  you  will  remember 
that  two  years  ago  one  of  the  crying 
evils  in  this  city  w^as  the  jirevalence  of 
prostitution  in  the  tenements  and  the 
open  manner  in  which  it  was  carried 
on.  In  one  police  precinct  not  more 
than  a  mile  square  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  found  si.xty  well-known  centers 
of  prostitution  in  tenement  houses.  The 
employees  of  these  houses  openly  cried 
their  wares  upon  the  streets  and  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  were 
given  pennies  and  candy  to  distribute 
the  cards  of  the  i)rostitutes.  That  com- 
mittee, during  the  brief  period  of  its 
activity,  secured  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  over  300  separate  disorderly 


apartments  in  tenement  houses  in  this 
city. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
prostitution  can  be  abolished,  in  our 
generation  at  least.  Xor  am  I  one  of 
those  who  think,  if  any  there  be,  that 
because  prostitution  existed  to  that 
alarming  extent  in  the  tenements  on 
the  East  Side  there  was  any  more  vice 
there  than  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  rich 
man  on  Fifth  Avenue  can  usually  take 
care  of  himself,  at  the  worst  he  can 
move,  but  the  workman  on  the  East 
Side,  whose  family  must  live  in  the 
tenements,  and  whose  children  are  thus 
subjected  to  surroundings  and  tempta- 
tions which  he  cannot  avoid  by  his  own 
action,  as  can  the  resident  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, cannot  take  care  of  himself,  and 
justly  claims  protection  from  this 
contamination.  Think  what  this  evil 
means  to  the  children  of  a  tene- 
ment. The  average  five-story  dumbell 
contains  20  families.  Assuming  from 
tw'O  to  three  children  in  each  family,  it 
contains  50  children,  all  of  whom  are 
using  the  stairs  and  halls  and  the  public 
parts  of  the  building,  and  must  use  them 
in  common  with  the  other  tenants,  who- 
ever and  whatever  they  may  be. 

What  is  the  extent  of  prostitution  in 
New  York  tenements  now?  It  is  prac- 
tically abolished.  Within  the  past  few- 
days  a  prominent  resident  on  the  East 
Side,  who  has  the  best  means  of  in- 
formation, told  me  that  his  utmost  en- 
deavors had  not  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing a  single  case  of  tenement  prostitu- 
tion in  his  neighborhood.  I  do  not 
mean  to  claim  for  the  Tenement  De- 
partment the  entire  credit  of  this  re- 
sult. 

The  public  press,  the  police  depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  I  might  name 
deserve  their  full  share  of  credit.  The 
important  thing  to  remember,  how^ever 
is  that  within  two  years  this  almost 
marvelous  transformation  has  been  ac- 
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complished,  and  this  contamination  has 
been  to  so  large  an  extent  removed 
from  the  people  of  our  working  classes. 

Another  thing  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
number  of  new  law  tenements  built. 

In  twelve  months  of  1902,  256  new 
law  tenements  were  built  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Within  the  first  five  months 
of  the  present  year,  plans  for  a  still 
larger  number,  274,  have  been  filed  and 
approved.  How  many  of  you  have  been 
in  any  of  these  new  law  tenements,  so 
as  to  realize  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  old  ones?  I  have  here  a 
list  of  a  few  of  the  new  law  tenements 
which  have  been  built  on  the  East  Side 
and  I  will  include  it  so  that  those  of  you 
who  are  not  familiar  with  them  may 
note  them  and  see  some  of  them. 

SOME    TENEMENT    HOUSES  BUILT  UNDER 
THE  NEW  LAW. 

Plan  No. 

4.  64-66  Avenue  C. 
20.  310-312  East  4th  St. 
60.  Northwest  corner  Henry  and  Clin- 
ton Sts. 

62.  Houston  St.,  north  side,  92'  io|" 
West  1st  Ave. 

69.  Delancey  St.,  110-112. 

7£.  Fourth  St.  and  Avenue  B,  south- 
west corner. 

78..  179  Norfolk  St. 

83.  46-50  Avenue  B,  west  side,  48'  i" 

south  4th  St. 
94.  162-164  East  4th  St. 
103.  Southwest    corner    Suffolk  and 

Stanton  Sts. 
105.  Northeast  corner   Rivington  and 

Ludlow  Sts. . 
III.  Rivingston  St.,  217-219,  southeast 

corner  Pitt  St. 
116.  Third  St.,  East,  21 1-213. 

121.  Rivington  St.,  129,  southwest  cor- 

ner Norfolk  St. 

122.  Pitt  St.,  68-70. 

The  old  tenements  most  of  you  know. 
You  know  that  many  of  them  have  dark 
rooms  with  no  opening  to  the  outer  air. 


You  know  that  in  others  the  windows 
of  the  bedrooms  open  into  narrow  air- 
shafts,  frequently  not  as  much  as  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  enclosed  on  all 
sides,  with  no  opening  except  at  the 
top,  and  that  in  many  instances,  where 
two  buildings  adjoin,  say  of  five  stories 
each,  there  are  forty  rooms  with  no 
opening  except  on  such  an  airshaft, 
without  any  intake  of  air  at  the  bottom, 
and  in  which  there  is  less  fresh  air  than 
odors  from  garbage  and  rubbish  and 
worse  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

You  know,  too,  that  the  stairs  are 
only  food  for  fire,  and  that  the  fire 
escapes  are  frequently  inadequate.  The 
new  law  tenement  has  no  dark  room  in 
it,  and  the  rooms  which  do  open  on  in- 
terior courts,  open  on  courts  which,  in 
the  case  of  five-story  houses,  are  not 
less  than  12  feet  wide,  and  have  air  in- 
troduced at  the  bottom.  It  has  fire- 
proof stairs  and  hallways,  and  fire- 
escapes  from  every  apartment,  which 
are  not  mere  ladders,  but  in  stair  form, 
with  hand  rails,  and  these  new  tene- 
ments have  separate  closets  for  each 
apartment,  and  not  a  school  sink  in  the 
yard.  Hardly  any  of  the  old  tenements 
had  baths.  Indeed,  it  has  frequently 
been  said  that  the  only  use  tenement 
people  had  for  bathtubs  was  to  make 
them  serve  for  coal  bins.  Of  the  new 
law  tenements  erected  since  the  present 
city  administration  took  office — using 
tenement  in  its  legal  sense,  to  include 
flat  and  apartment  houses — ^more  than 
70  per  cent,  had  a  bath  as  well  as  a 
water  closet  in  each  apartment;  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  any  of  them  beinp 
used  for  coal  bins,  though  there  was  a 
time  last  winter  when  most  of  us  who 
had  bathtubs,  even  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
would  have  gladly  used  them  for  coal 
bins  if  we  could  have  gotten  the  coal 
to  put  in  them. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  De- 
partment's work  in  Manhattan  is  at- 
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tending  to  citizens'  complaints.  These 
relate  to  every  kind  of  subject,  from  the 
most  trivial  to  the  most  important.  I 
have  in  mv  liand  the  report  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  week  ending  June  20. 
They  number  646.  Of  these  498  were 
anonymous  and- 148  were  signed.  Upon 
investigation  202,  or  somewhat  less 
than  one-third,  were  found  to  be  with- 
out basis.  Orders  of  the  Department 
had  already  been  issued  on  91,  and  on 
333  new  orders  were  issued.  It  will  in- 
terest you  to  know  the  kind  of  com- 
l)laint  the  Department  is  receiving.  I 
will  mention  two,  which  are  typical. 
Too  the  Board : 

"Dear  Sir — Pleas  an  call  at    \V. 

44  St.  whare  the  small  poakes  ware  lat 
spring  the  houses  and  hall  are  in  a 
feareh  condision  and  the  sinkes  the  ofor 
from  them  are  verry  bad  and  if  not  seet 
to  i  fear  you  will  hav  the  same  kase 
soon  again.  Pleas  and  investagatc  the 
rooms  as  thare  are  7  &  8  childern  in 
too  rooms  which  i  think  is  grat  shame. 
See  fo  youself  a  the  housekeeper  sadc 
she  will  not  let  the  I'oard  of  Health 
inter  in  her  house  keeping.  I  trust  in 
you  for  relafe  as  soon  as  you  get  this 
besure  not  to  bclive  her  you  will  bee 
to  you  neas  in  water  in  the  halls.  Let 
me  see  I  will  not  hav  to  snake  of  this 
anv  moor." 


New  York,  Feb.  23,  1903. 
"Dear  Sirs — We  the  tenants  of  the 
house  in  question,  wish  to  tell  yon  tlu- 
thc  state  of  affairs  in  the  same :  it  lacks 
sufficient  water  at  all  times  ;  but  for  the 
last  six  weeks  there  has  been  no  water 
at  all  on  the  sixth  and  fifth  floors,  and 
the  tenants  on  these  floors  have  not 
only  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  but 
are  in  danger  of  contracting  disease  by 
inhaling  the  odors  that  issue  from  the 
water-closets,  as  the  refuse  is  not 
washed    down.     I-'.ven    on    the  lower 


floors  the  water  can  be  had  only  at  cer- 
tain times  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  live 
in  the  house  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
dwelling  places  in  our  section  of  the 
city.  The  roof  is  also  leaky,  and  the 
ceilings  of  eight  rooms  on  the  top  floor 
have  fallen  down  because  of  the  watei 
soaking  through  the  plaster. 

"As  no  repairs  are  being  made,  we 
must  write  to  you  in  the  hope  that  your 
words  Will  compel  the  owner  to  set 
things  aright  as  soon  as  possible. 

"By  going  from  apartment  to  apart- 
ment and  asking  each  tenant  about  the 
truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  let- 
ter, you  will  have  ample  proof,  as  al- 
most every  tenant  will  corroborate 
tlTcm. 

"Yours  truly, 
"Tenants  of  the  Tenement, 

"E.  7th  St." 


Another  subject  I  wish  to  mention  is 
that  of  the  school  sinks — the  one  point 
as  to  which  the  new  tenement  law  is 
still  being  resisted. 

\\'ithin  the  present  week  a  number  of 
landlords,  who  have  combined  together 
to  resist  the  orders  of  the  Department 
requiring  the  removal  of  school  sinks, 
made  a  test  case  and  were  defeated. 

The  reasonableness  or  unreasonable- 
ness of  that  provision  of  the  Tenement 
House  Law  which  requires  the  removal 
of  school  sinks  from  the  yards,  and  the 
substitution  of  water-closets,  either  in 
tlic  yards  or  in  the  houses,  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  three  successive 
Legislatures — in  enacting  originally  tlie 
Tenement  House  Law,  and  in  defeating 
amendments  proposed  during  the  past 
two  years,  intended  to  prevent  this  re- 
moval. 

The  contest  was  made  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  requiring  their  re- 
moval was  imconstitutional  because  un- 
reasonable, in  view  of  the  expense  in- 
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volved,  as  well  as  because  the  school 
sinks,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  were 
sanitary.  The  Corporation  Counsel  be- 
lieved the  question  to  be  purely  one  of 
law,  but  the  judge  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried  admitted  evidence  on  both 
sides  as  to  the  sanitary  qualities  of 
school  sinks,  and  submitted  to  an  intel- 
ligent jury  of  property  owners,  some  of 
whom  were  owners  of  tenements,  and 
one  of  whom  was  quite  a  prominent 
builder,  the  reasonableness  of  the  law. 
This  jury  decided  in  favor  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department. 

The  number  of  school  sinks  on  Man- 
hattan Island  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. It  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
approximately  7,000.  They  are  prac- 
tically yard  privies  with  a  sewer  con- 
nection. They  were  originally  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute  for  yard  privies 
without  sewer  connection,  and  un- 
doubtedly in  a  city  are  superior  to 
such  a  privy.  They  have  proved  to  be 
dangerous  sources  of  disease,  and  are 
under  the  ban  of  most  intelligent  sani- 
tary opinion. 

At  the  hearing  last  winter  before  the 
Legislature,  the  health  officer  of  BufYalo 
denounced  them  in  unmeasured  terms, 
and  stated  that  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  in  BufYalo. 

The  expense  of  substituting  water- 
closets,  either  in  the  house  or  in  the 
yard,  has  been  very  grossly  exagger- 
ated, doubtless  with  a  view  to  influenc- 
ing any  judicial  decision. 

Mr.  George  O'Rourke,  an  engineer 
and  architect  of  35  Nassau  Street,  who 
has  had  large  experience  in  making 
these  changes,  testified,  in  this  recent 
case,  that  he  had  built  over  400  tene- 
ments, and  had  made  the  alterations  re- 
auired  by  the  new  Tenement  House  Law 
in  17,  and  that  the  alterations  required 
by  the  tenement  law  could  easily  be 
made  inside  of  the  following  amounts. 


according  as  the  size  of  the  house  made 
more  or  fewer  water-closets  necessary : 

5  closets  in  yard   $.Soo 

10  closets  in  yard   750 

2  opening  on  a  vent  shaft  i)725 

2  on  a  floor  between  kitchens..  1,100 
I  on  a- floor   850 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  ex- 
pense is  an  actual  loss  to  the  house 
owner  who  makes  this  change.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again  in  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  change  has  been  made  volun- 
tarily, that  it  pays  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  at  least  upon  the  amount  of  the 
investment. 

Assume  the  m.ore  expensive  method 
of  compliance  with  the  law  chosen, 
and  the  cost  of  the  alterations  in  the 
house  in  question  to  be  $1,100.  It 
would  only  require  an  additional  rent 
of  less  than  fifty  cents  a  month  from 
each  apartment  to  pay  10  per  cent,  on 
this  investment. 

In  some  cases  I  know,  landlords,  after 
making  the  change,  have  made  some 
small  increase  in  the  rent,  which  has 
been  willingly  paid  by  the  tenants,  who 
received  far  better  accommodation  for 
their  money.  In  other  cases  which  have 
been  called  to  my  attention,  landlords 
have  told  me  that  they  left  the  rent  the 
same,  but  kept  their  houses,  which  had 
hitherto  had  many  vacancies,  filled  up, 
because  the  accommodation  was  so 
much  better.  In  such  cases  the  in- 
creased income  came  from  the  absence 
of  vacancies,  the  rent  remaining  at  the 
same  figure. 

Enlightened  self-interest  will  un- 
doubtedly induce  landlords  to  make 
many  more  changes  in  their  old  tene- 
ments than  the  law  requires  in  this  and 
in  other  particulars.  It  is  good  busi- 
ness to  spend  enough  on  the  tenements 
to  give  them  proper  conveniences  and  to 
keep  them  in  good  order. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CLUB. 


THE  Republican  Club  informally 
opened  its  new  club  house  on 
June  15th.  '  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  members,  and  all  seemed 
highly  pleased  with  their  new  club 
home.  Many  members  were  enthusias- 
tic over  the  splendid  accommodations 
that  have  been  provided  for  all  depart- 
ments of  the  club. 

While  the  building  is  not  quite  fin- 
ished it  is  sufficiently  completed  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  excellent  appoint- 
ments. 

The  living  rooms  are  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  in  fact  some  of  the  members 
are  already  comfortably  housed  there. 
The  restaurant  is  open  and  meals  are  be- 
ing served.  Mr.  Newell,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee,  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  club  members  for  the 
excellent  work  he  has  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  building. 

The  important  business  of  the  meet- 
ing held  June  15th,  was  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions  offered  by 
Col.  Denison,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Affairs,  relating  to 
the  disfranchising  of  negroes  in  the 
Southern  States : 

Whereas  it  is  understood  and  admitted 
that  in  certain  States  of  the  United  States 
citizens  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
Representatives  in  Congress,  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  officers  of  said  States  and  the 
members  of  the  legislatures  thereof,  or  have 
had  said  right  abridged  on  grounds  other 
than  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  while 
acknowledging  the  authority  and  approving 
Its  exercise,  in  any  State,  to  make  provisions 
for  the  exclusion  of  illiterates  from  the  fran- 
chise subject  to  the  conditions  expressed  in 


the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  we  insist  that 
all  such  provisions  shall  be  of  impartial  ap- 
plication and  without  distinction  of  race, 
class  or  condition. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted.  In  taking  this  step  the  club 
has  set  afoot  a  movement  that  will  be 
far  reaching  in  its  effect. 

Messrs.  Charles  W.  Hagan,  Freder- 
ick W.  Steele,  G.  H.  Robinson,  John  H. 
Iselin,  Alexander  Bryant,  M.  Weil, 
Francis  Henderson,  D.  A.  Londley, 
Leopold  Sondheim,  and  Dr.  Francis  D. 
Buck  were  elected  resident  members. 

Messrs.  S.  W.  Woodward,  N.  N. 
Stranahan,  and  J.  Franklin  Fort  were 
elected  non-resident  members. 

The  machinery  for  the  fall  campaign 
was  set  in  motion  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Campaign .  Committee  held  June  22, 
The  President  appointed  as  Chairman 
of  this  committee  Judge  Alfred  E. 
Ommen,  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed a  City  Magistrate.  Mr.  John  C. 
West  was  elected  Secretary,  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  elected  Treasurer. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  to  appoint 
sub-committees  on  Literature,  Finance, 
[Meetings  and  Speakers,  Law  and  Elec- 
tion W'ork,  and  Special  Local  Work. 

The  St.\tesm.\n  desires  to  express 
its  appreciation  for  the  generous  sup- 
port of  many  of  the  Republican  Club 
members. 


We  wish  to  warn  those  who  are 
called  upon  by  canvassers  for  sub- 
scriptions to  pay  money  only  to  those 
presenting  proper  credentials.  The  sub- 
scription is  only  two  dollars  per  year, 
and  agents  are  authorized  to  collect  no 
more  than  two  dollars  for  each  sub- 
scription. 


The  Race  Problem,  Suffrage  and  the  Federal  Constitution. 


By  ANDREW   B,  HUMPHREY. 


Part  I. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  opened  In  1809  at  Berea,  Kentucky,  the  first  Industrial  school  In  the  new 
South.  This  was  twelve  years  before  the  great  Tuskegeo  Institution  was  oi)ened.  Having  lived  In  the  South  for 
a  number  of  years  and  being  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  conditions  that  prevailed  there  has  well  equipped 
Mr.  Humphrey  to  write  this  article.  , 

As  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Republican  League  In  1887,  and  in  holding 
the  secretaryship  of  that  league  for  eiglit  years,  he  became  well  known  to  prominent  Republicans  throughout  the 
United  States. 

For  over  twenty  years  Mr.  Humphrey  has  studied  the  negro  question,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  on  the  subject. — The  Editor.] 


IN  discussing  these  questions,  Pres- 
ident Harrison,  who  was  a  great 
constitutional  lawyer  as  well  as  a 
patriot,  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress,  December,   1891,  sounded  this 
warning  note : 

"If  I  were  called  upon  to  declare  where  our 
chief  national  danger  lies,  I  should  say, 
without  hesitation,  in  the  overthrow  of  ma- 
jority control  by  suppression  or  perversion 
of  the  popular  suffrage.  That  there  is  a 
real  danger  here  all  must  agree." 

With  this  solemn  warning  in  mind, 
let  us  approach  this  question  in  that 
spirit  which  pledges  life  and  property  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  "supreme  law  of  the 
land."  In  that  patriotic  spirit  which  in- 
spired the  ready  response  from  both  the 
blue  and  the  gray  in  the  late  Spanish- 
American  war.  With  that  reverence  for 
law,  so  eloquently  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing by  the  late  Wm.  M.  Evarts  in 
discussing  the  same  question  in  practi- 
cally his  last  public  address  in  Congress, 
January  15th,  1891. 

"If  there  is  anything  in  which  the  people 
take  pride  it  is  that  this  great  nation,  with 
all  the  passions'and  interests  that  are  bred 
in  its  great  bosom,  is  governed  by  law,  all 
prevalent  law,  and  that  in  the  heart  of  its 
people  the  homage  to  law  is  the  creed,  is  the 
wisdom,  is  the  safety  of  a  great  and  wide 
democracy.  We  all  recognize  that  noble 
phrase  'there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged 
•of  law,  than  that  all  things  in  heaven  and 
«arth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feel- 


ing her  care  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempt 
from  her  power." 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  race  prob- 
lem to  suffrage  and  the  rights  of  the 
citizen  under  the  Federal  Constitution? 
These  questions  demand  the  serious  at- 
tention of  patriotic  men  everywhere  who 
have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Repub- 
lic more  than  the  welfare  of  or  suprem- 
acy of  any  political  party.  Th;re  is  no 
race  problem  in  the  United  States,  from 
a  statistical  standpoint.  In  the  45  States 
of  the  Union,  the  number  of  colored 
voters  exceed  the  white  voters  in  onlv 
two  states,  namely  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina,  and  a  rational  educa- 
tional qualification  in  these  two  states, 
which  the  colored  people  would  cheer- 
fully accept  if  it  applied  to  all  races, 
would  eliminate  a  sufficient  number  of 
illiterate  voters  to  obviate  any  sup- 
posed danger  of  "negro  domination." 

Voting  qualifications  in  some  of  the 
states  are  not  based  upon  illiteracy,  so 
much  as  upon  any  policy  that  will  abso- 
lutely and  irrevocably  disfranchise  the 
negro,  not  only  at  this  time  but  for  all 
time,  and  do  this  because  he  is  a  negro 
and  because  of  the  fixed  policy  that 
"this  is  a  white  man's  government." 

"Social  equality"  has  been  a  political 
watch-cry  from  time  immemorial  and 
ingeniously  used  as  a  political  scare- 
crow.   That  this  is  a  false  cry  is  appa- 
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rent  to  all  who  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion. Bishop  Clinton  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church  spoke  the  true  senti- 
ments of  most  of  his  race  when  he  re- 
cently said : 

"If  the  white  man  refuses  to  mingle  with 
the  negro  as  a  social  equal,  he  exercises  a 
right  to  which  no  manly  negro  will  object. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  social  equality." 

All  honest  men  must  agree  that  there 
is  not  now,  never  has  been,  and  never 
will,  be  social  equality  among  either  the 
white,  the  black  or  the  yellow  races,  ex- 
cept on  such  lines  as  the  individual  may 
be  able  to  command  as  a  voluntary  trib- 
ute to  his  genius  and  character.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  United  States 
Constitution  as  "social  ecjuality,"  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  constitutional 
equality  before  the  law.  The  Federal 
Constitution,  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
the  courts  belong  to  all  the  people  of  all 
the  races  and  all  the  religions. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  race  problem 
which  can  be  demonstrated  by  figures, 
and  if  there  is  no  "social  equality"  prob- 
lem what  is  the  problem?  This  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  four  propositions, 
namely : 

First,  the  fixed,  definite,  positive  de- 
termination, in  certain  States,  to  abso- 
lutely and  irrevocably  deprive  the  ne- 
gro of  all  political  power,  both  now  and 
hereafter. 

Second,  a  divided  sentiment  to  sup- 
press his  intellectual  growth  and  aspira- 
tions, to  close  "the  door  of  hope"  in  his 
face. 

Third,  a  prejudice  and  jealousy 
against  his  industrial  advancement. 

Fourth,  a  well-defined  purpose  and 
desire  to  keep  the  negro  closely  tied 
down  to  the  lowest  grades  of  unskilled 
labor  and  jiersonal  servitude.  In  short 
to  force  him  "back  to  the  cotton  field 
am!  kitchen." 

If  this  is  to  be  the  policy  of  any  sec- 


tion of  the  United  States  towards  lo,- 
000,000  people  who  are  declared  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  "citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,"  what  will  be  the  efTect  upon 
the  nation  as  a  whole?  The  race  prob- 
lem is  the  Nation's  problem.  The  Na- 
tion was  responsible  for  slavery.  That 
there  is  any  "problem"  is  due  to  the  ac- 
tion or'inaction  of  the  Nation.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  national,  the  obligation  is 
national,  and  the  solution  of  necessity 
must  be  national. 

The  States  engaged  in  rebellion  were 
readmitted  into  the  Union  only  upon 
the  adoption  of  Constitutions  in  their 
several  States  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Congress  prior  to  readmission,  and 
these  States  were  not  readmitted  until 
the  several  Constitutions  were  made  to 
conform  to,  and  be  in  harmony  with,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  Supreme  Court  being 
the  judge  of  such  qualifications.  Imme- 
diately following  the  readmission,  there 
began  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  South  for 
the  distinct  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
newly  made  colored  voters.    The  mur- 
ders and  frauds  of  this  particular  pe- 
riod were  so  atrocious  that  they  aroused 
the  better  element  of  the  South  against 
these  barbarous  methods,  and  they  were 
succeeded  by  the  more  bloodless  and 
"refined  process  of  ballot-box  stuffing." 
This  in  turn  for  similar  reasons  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  by 
law  that  which  had  ])een  conceived  in 
violence  and  continued  in  revolution  and 
fraud.    Hence  the  new  State  Constitu- 
tions  which   more   effectually  accom- 
plished the  object  of  disfranchising  in 
the  sacred  name  of  law.    In  the  natural 
process  of  civilized  evolutions,  has  not 
the  newer  New  .^outh  progressed  far 
enough  to  clear  her  skirts  of  crime  and 
fraud  and  "peonage,"   and   purge  her 
statutes  from  prostituting  law  in  defi- 
ance of  the  "siqiromc  law  of  the  land?" 
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First,  came  the  adoption  of  what  is 
popularly  called  the  "Grandfather 
Clause,"  which,  by  State  Constitutional 
enactment,  enfranchised  every  white 
man  who  had  a  vote  prior  to  January  i, 
1867,  and  this  same  provision  be- 
Queathed  this  special  right  of  franchise 
not  only  to  him,  but  as  a  political  herit- 
age to  his  descendants  regardless  of 
character,  education.  As  no  colored 
man  in  the  South  had  a  right  to  vote 
prior  to  January  i.  1867,  it  does  not  take 
a  Constitutional  lawyer  to  see  that  he 
was  disfranchised  regardless  of  his  ac- 
quirements as  to  character,  education 
and  ability.  This  is  claimed  to  be  a  clear 
violation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
which,  in  plain  words  says  there  must  be 
no  discrimination  because  of  race  or 
color,  etc. 

Secondly,  "The  educational  test"  was 
devised  and  although  this  clause  was 
based  upon  similar  requirements  in 
many  Northern  States,  the  conditions 
are  unequal.  In  the  first  place  the  ig- 
norant white  man  is  exempted  by  "the 
Grandfather  Clause"  and  in  addition  to 
the  test  of  requiring  the  voter  to  read  a 
paragraph  from  the  Constitution,  there 
was  added  "an  understanding  clause," 
which  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  election 
ofBcers  the  power  to  determine  whether 
the  voter  understood  what  he  was  read- 
ing. It  is  plain  to  see  what  the  object  of 
this  clause  was,  namely,  to  give  the  elec- 
tion officers  authority  to  refuse  registry 
and  voting  to  the  negroes  wherever  and 
whenever  they  deejn  it  necessary. 

Third,  "a  poll  tax"  was  added  with  a 
most  wonder-iul  collection  of  legal  en- 
tanglements making  it  practically  im- 
possible for  the  colored  citizen  to  qual- 
ify vmder  it.  For  instance,  in  some 
cases  he  was  obliged  to  pay  all  back 
taxes  for  a  series  of  years,  knowledge  of 
which  was  beyond  his  reach.  In  some 
cases  the  tax  was  to  be  paid  at  least  six 


months  prior  to  an  election  with  no  pro- 
vision for  reinstatement.  The  object 
always  being  to  make  it  so  difiicult  for 
colored  men  to  enroll  that  it  meant  ac- 
tual disfranchisement  for  him.  There  is 
no  legislation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
more  adroitly  conceived  and  cunningly 
executed  under  the  plausible  forms  of 
law  than  these  same  unconstitutional 
State  Constitutions  and  Statutes.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  while  the 
U.  S.  Congress  require  the  ratification 
of  every  State  Constitution  by  the  peo- 
ple only  one  of  these  "revised"  Consti- 
tutions has  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification.  Many  writers 
upon  this  question  have  claimed  that 
these  new  Constitutions  were  planned 
upon  broad,  liberal  grounds  without  any 
intent  to  disfranchise  any  citizen. 

What  are  the  facts  about  this  claim? 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  leading  men 
of  the  South  have  been  working  steadily 
upon  a  fixed  line  of  negro  elimination  as 
stated  above,  the  question  will  become 
more  serious  from  a  national  stand- 
point. For  instance,  can  it  '-e  disputed 
that  the  Louisiana  Constitutional  Con- 
vention was  not  a  thoroughly  represen- 
tative body  of  "leading  citizens."  The 
deliberate  intention  of  that  convention 
was  declared  in  the  closing  address  of 
the  President  of  that  convention  upon 
the  completion  of  its  work  when  he  said  : 
"What  care  I  whether  it  be  more  or  less 
ridiculous  or  not.  Does  it  not  meet  the 
case?  Does  it  not  let  the  white  man 
vote,  and  does  it  not  stop  the  negro 
from  voting?  And  is  not  that  what  we 
came  here  for?" 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of 
South  Carolina  in  1895  was  created  by 
the  legislature  of  that  State.  The  dele- 
gates of  that  convention  were  not 
sworn,  its  sessions  met  with  closed 
doors,  no  report  of  its  proceedings  was 
allowed,  and  the  Constitution  was  de- 
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dared  to  be  operative  without  being 
submitted  to  the  people  for  approval. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  policy  of  this  con- 
vention that  every  delegate  was  pledged 
not  to  disfranchise  any  white  man.  At 
the  close  of  that  cpnventioi.,  Hon.  G.  H, 
Tillman,  who  took  a  very  prominent 
part  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  one 
cf  the  ablest  and  most  influential  men  in 
his  State,  was  requested  to  deliver  what 
might  be  called  the  closmg  address.  In 
that  address  he  said : 

"Mr.  President,  we  can  all  hope  for  a  great 
deal  from  the  Constitution  we  have  adopted. 
It  is  not  such  an  instrument  as  we  would 
have  made  if  we  had  been  a  free  people. 
We  are  not  a  free  people.  We  have  not  been 
since  the  war.  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time 
before  we  can  call  ourselves  free.  I  have 
had  that  fact  very  painfully  impressed  upon 
me  for  several  years.  If  we  were  free,  in- 
stead of  having  negro  suffrage  we  would 
have  negro  slavery;  instead  of  having  the 
United  States  Government,  we  would  have 
the  Confederate  States  Government;  instead 
of  paying  $3,000,000  pension  tribute  we 
would  be  receiving  it." 

The  Mississippi  Constitutional  con- 
vention pursued  this  same  policy  of  dis- 
franchising negroes.  It  may  open  the 
eyes  of  a  great  many  lovers  of  law 
in  the  United  States  to  know  that  the 
highest  iudicial  tribunal  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  gave  an  opinion  in  the  case 
involving  the  State  Constitutional  provi- 
sion disfranchising  negroes  in  that 
State.  It  was  the  case  of  Ratliff  vs. 
Beall,  74  Miss.  247;  in  the  course  of  the 
opinion  the  court  made  use  of  these 
words : 

"Within  the  field  of  permissible  action, 
under  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  the  convention  swept  the 
circle  of  expedients  to  obstruct  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  by  the  negro  race.  By 
reason  of  its  previous  condition  of  servitude 
and  dependence  this  race  had  acquired  or 
accentuated  certain  peculiarities  of  habit,  of 
temperament,  and  character,  which  clearly 
distinguished  it  as  a  race  from  that  of  the 
whites — a  patient,  docile  people,  careless, 
landless,  and  migratory  within  narrow  lim- 


its, without  forethought,  and  its  criminal 
members  given  rather  to  furtive  offences 
than  to  the  robust  crimes  of  the  whites.  Re- 
strained by  the  Federal  Constitution  from 
discriminating  against  the  negro  race,  the 
convention  discriminated  against  its  char- 
acteristics and  the  offenses  to  which  its 
weaker  members  were  prone." 

In  this  opinion  the  State  Court 
was  e(|ual  to  the  State  emergency  and 
upheld  the  Constitutionality  of  the  State 
Constitution  in  its  relation  to  the  na- 
tional Constitution.  Please  note  the 
startling  fact  that  the  "furtive  offenses" 
referred  to  were  made  the  basis  of  dis- 
franchisement for  the  blacks,  while  the 
more  "robust  crimes  of  the  whites"  such 
as  murder  and  robbery,  seemed  in  the 
minds  of  the  court  ample  demonstration 
of  the  superiority  of  the  white  man's 
governing  qualities. 

\\  hat  is  the  opinion  of  leading  men  in 
the  South  as  to  the  failure  of  negro  suf- 
frage ?  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  the  fear- 
less editor,  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  addressing  the  Hamilton  Club 
in  Chicago,  April  16,  1903,  said : 

"After  thirty  years  of  observation,  exper- 
ience and  reflection — always  directed  from  a 
sympathetic  point  of  view — I  am  forced  to 
agree  that  negro  suffrage  is  a  failure.  It 
is  a  failure  because  the  Southern  blacks  are 
not  equal  to  it.  It  is  a  failure,  because  the 
Southern  whites  will  not  have  it." 

Here  then  summed  up  in  a  single  sen- 
tence is  the  precise  reason  of  why  ne- 
gro suffrage  is  a  failure ;  "because  the 
Southern  whites  will  not  have  it.'"  In 
other  words  because  the  I'nited  States 
Government  has  failed  to  sustain  the  ne- 
gro in  his  right  by  not  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  which  made  him  a  citizen. 

It  canncit  be  said  that  the  dignified 
leaders  of  the  .*^outhcrn  States  are  not 
thoroughly  representative.  That  they 
are  able  men  is  well  known  to  every  man 
who  has  met  them  personally,  or  in  de- 
bate. Therefore,  what  they  say  ought 
to  carrv  with  it  the  weight  due  them  lie- 
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cause  of  their  ability,  their  position,  and 
their  candor. 

U.  S.  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons,  of 
North  CaroHna,  in  an  address  deHvered 
in  New  York,  May  20th,  1903,  said :  "By 
one  device  or  another  we  have  taken  the 
ballot  from  the  illiterate  negro  in  every 
political  way,  not  to  his  disadvantage, 
but  as  we  believe  for  his  good  and  for 
the  country's  good  and  our  own  self- 
preservation.  We  have  disfranchised  the 
negro  but  we  have  not  abolished  him 
or  his  famil3%  They  still  exist."  It  is 
said  by  the  Senator  that  "they  still  exist" 
and  are  graciously  permitted  to  survive 
in  his  State.  He  goes  further  to  state 
that  the  proper  place  for  the  negro  is  in 
the  lower  grades  of  work,  on  the  farm. 
That  suffrage  and  the  professions  are 
not  for  him  and  he  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  aspire  to  them.  That  the 
present  system  of  "industrial  education 
for  the  negro  is  a  great  mistake,"  and 
that  the  negro  "instead  of  being  filled 
with  aspirations  he  can  never  attain 
should  be  harnessed  to  the  mule."  Sen- 
ator Depew  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent immediately  took  issue  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  ex- 
pressed not  only  his  disapproval  of  the 
sentiment  uttered  but  maintained  that 
the  work  of  men  like  General  Arm- 
strong and  Booker  \\'ashington  was 
more  likely  to  settle  the  negro  question 
than  harnessing  the  black  man  to  the 
mule. 

In  a  set  speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  May  18,  1503,  on  the  Indian- 
ola  incident,  Senator  Money  of  Missis- 
sippi was  asked  by  Senator  Foraker 
whether  or  not  the  opposition  in  the 
South  towards  the  colored  people  ap- 
plied to  political  office  holding  by  col- 
ered  people  in  the  South.  Senator 
Money  replied  as  follows  : 

"There  is  in  the  South — and  there  is  no 
use  making  any  concealment  about  it — there 
is  in  the  South  nowhere  the  willingness  to 


have  the  black  man  participate  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  white  man.  There  is  a  race 
prejudice  in  the  South  against  sharing  the 
responsibility  of  government  with  the  infer- 
ior race.  I  think,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  a  white  man's  country 
and  a  white  man's  government." 

Senator  Spooner  asked : 

"Is  it  the  demand  of  the  South — for  I 
recognize  the  Senator's  representative  char- 
acter and  his  ability,  frankness,  and  manli- 
ness— is  it  really  the  demand  of  the  South 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
in  no  case  appoint  a  colored  man  to  a  federal 
office  in  the  South?" 

Senator  Money  replied : 

"Mr.  President,  if  every  colored  man  in 
the  South,  21  years  of  age,  had  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  finest  university  in  Europe  or 
America  he  would  not  be  fit  for  the  obliga- 
ions  or  duties  of  American  citizenship." 

Senator  Spooner : 

"The  Senator  has  said  that  no  matter  what 
the  qualifications  of  a  black  man  may  be, 
no  matter  how  learned,  no  matter  how  elo- 
quent, no  matter  how  honest,  no  matter  how 
patriotic,  no  matter  how  fit  in  every  way  he 
may  be  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  im- 
portant office,  he  shall  not  be,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  South,  appointed  to 
an  office.  What  would  the  Senator  think  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  of  any 
party,  who  would  agree  to  that  proposition, 
who  would  agree  to  deprive  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties which,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  they  possess?  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  'it  is  the  right  of  the  citizen 
of  this  great  country,  protected  by  implied 
guarantees  of  its  Constitution,  to  come  to 
the  seat  of  Government  to  assert  any  claim 
he  may  have  upon  that  Government,  to 
transact  any  business  he  may  have  with  it, 
to  seek  its  protection,  to  share  its  offices,  to 
engage  in  administering  its  functions.'  I 
want  to  say  here  new,  that  notwithstanding 
whatever  prejudice  may  exist  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  would  yield  to  the  demand  of  any 
section  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  should  be  surrendered,  would 
show  himself  unfit  to  hold  the  office  and 
quite  willing  to  violate  his  oath  as  Presi- 
dent." 

The  loyal  people  of  the  South  and 
North  and  the  libertv  lovers  of  the  world 
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rejoice  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  equal  to  his  obligations  and 
oath.  In  a  manly  letter  to  Mr.  Howell, 
Etlitor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
I-'ebruary  24,  1903,  answering^  criticisms 
of  his  appointment  of  colored  men  to  of- 
fice, President  Roosevelt  said : 

"I  certainly  cannot  treat  mere  color  as  a 
permanent  bar  to  holding  office,  any  more 
than  I  could  so  treat  creed  or  birthplace — 
always  provided  that  in  other  respects  the 
applicant  or  incumbent  is  a  worthy  and 
well-behaved  American  citizen.  Just  as 
little  will  I  treat  it  as  conferring  a  right  to 
hold  office.  I  have  scant  sympathy  with 
the  mere  doctrinaire,  with  the  man  of  mere 
theory  who  refuses  to  face  facts;  but  do  you 
not  think  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  safer  for 
everybody  if  we  act  on  the  motto,  'AH  men 
up,'  rather  than  that  of  'some  men  down?' 

"In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  been  sur- 
prised, and  somewhat  pained,  at  what  seems 
to  me  the  incomprehensible  outcry  in  the 
South  about  my  actions — an  outcry  appar- 
ently started  in  New  York  for  reasons 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  question  nom- 
inally at  issue.  I  am  concerned  at  the  atti- 
tude thus  taken  by  so  many  of  the  southern 
people;  but  I  am  not  in  the  least  angry;  and 
still  less  will  this  attitude  have  the  effect  of 
making  me  swerve  one  hair's  breadth,  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  from  the  course  I  have 
marked  out — the  course  I  have  consistently 
followed  in  the  past  and  shall  consistently 
follow  in  the  future." 

Senator  B.  R.  Tillman,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  selected  under  a  primary  system 
which  secures  his  nomination  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  and  he  most  as- 
suredly represents  their  sentiments.  His 
straight  forward  honesty  and  sincerity 
gives  his  utterances  the  force  of  a  man 
of  frankness  and  candor.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  political  career,  in  his  inaug- 
ural address  as  Governor  of  South  Car- 
olina, referring  to  the  elimination  of  the 
negro  vote  he  used  these  words : 

"The  whites  have  absolute  control  of  the 
State  Government  and  we  intend  at  any  and 
all  hazards  to  retain  It." 

The  leading  newspapers  of  the  South 
have  ])een  discussing  the  negro  fpiestion 
in  a  much  more  deliberate  tone  and 


perhaps  with  greater  frankness  and 
firmness  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  says  : 
"The  difficulties  have  increased  with  the 
program  of  education  and  are  now  more  dif- 
ficult than  they  ever  were  before.  Not  the 
slightest  advancement  toward  an  adjustment 
of  the  two  races  on  political  grounds  has 
been  made  any  where." 

The  New  OHcans  Times  Democrat: 
"The  race  issue  is  a  national  antagonism, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  education  or  lack 
of  education.  To  the  negro,  varnished  with 
such  learning  as  he  is  capable  of  acquiring, 
there  is  even  more  pronounced  antipathy 
than  to  the  negro  of  the  cotton-field  anr 
kitchen." 
Again : 

"The  war  amendments  w"ere  the  fruits 
of  social  bitterness  and  ignorance;  and  this 
mistake  will  never  be  made  again.  If  the 
country  as  a  whole  ever  takes  up  again  the 
question  of  suffrage  with  the  dark  races  it 
will  act,  not  with  a  passion  and  prejudice 
that  begot  the  crime  of  1868.  but  deliberately, 
intelligently  and  wisely,  accepting  anew  the 
doctrine  that  each  State  is  the  best  judge  of 
its  own  suffrage  and  of  the  conditions  and 
limitations  necessary  to  protect  it." 

The  same  paper  quite  recently  said : 
"As  to  the  other  provisions,  grandfather 
and  understanding  clauses,  which  are  the 
only  ones  subject  to  legal  attack,  even  if  the 
courts  swept  them  away,  it  would  matter 
little." 

Why,  then,  does  not  the  State  of 
Louisiana  sweep  them  away  at  once? 
This  would  set  a  good  example  for  other 
states  and  command  the  rcsnect  of  the 
world  bv  demonstrating  a  willingness 
if  "let  alone,'"  to  face  this  problem  with 
a  fairness,  honesty  and  courage,  becom- 
ing her  brave  people.  C  ertainly  a  fair 
educational  qualificatiiMi  would  meet 
everv  requirement  in  her  case  and  to  this 
the  negroes  themselves  would  not  ob- 
ject if  applied  equally  and  enforced  with- 
out discrimination. 

l-'rom  the  Richmond  Times  Despatch  : 
"Various  devices  were  employed,  but  final- 
ly it  was  discovered  that  they  were  demoral- 
izing the  whites  and  doing  us  more  harm 
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than  the  blacks.  Then  it  was  that  the  lead- 
ing men  In  the  white  race  determined  to 
come  out  boldly  and  circumvent  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  and  dis-franchise  the 
bulk  of  the  negroes." 

The  use  of  the  word  "circumvent"  in- 
stead of  defy  is  characteristic  of  the 
adroit  conduct  of  the  new  crusade.  The 
whole  paragraph  quoted,  if  for  nothing 
else,  is  commendable  for  its  honesty, 
truthfulness  and  courage.  These  quali- 
ties are  highly  characteristic  of  the  well 
born  Southerner.  He  knows  what  he 
wants  and  goes  after  it  either  with  the 
gun,  the  gospel,  or  the  grandfather 
clause.  And  if  a  popular  outcry  de- 
mands it,  the  Gospel,  as  usual,  must  be 
crucified  between  two  robbers  ! 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  speaking 
of  the  negro's  rights  in  Alabama,  recent- 
ly said : 

"The  negro  in  Alabama,  particularly,  is 
the  ward  of  the  State.  He  has  no  citizen- 
ship; he  is  legally  a  sort  of  a  child  whose 
rights  are  guaranteed  by  the  State  and  who 
deserves  the  kind  protection  of  every  true 
white  man." 

Here  is  the  deliberate  assertion  that  a 
negro  has  no  citizenship  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  That  he  is  a  political  outcast 
and  an  alien  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Idiots  in  that  State  may  be  cared  for  as 
citizens  with  recognized  protection  by 
the  State  but  that  same  protection  and 
recognition  is  denied  to  73,000  negroes 
who  are  neither  illiterates  nor  idiots. 

A  negro  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was 
recently  awarded  the  coveted  "Town- 
send  prize"'  at  Yale  law  school.  He  was 
honored  at  "old  Yale"  for  winning 
marked  distinction  on  his  merits,  but 
when  he  returns  to  Alabama  he  will  be 
"legally  a  sort  of  a  child"  and  a  political 
oijtcast.  To  his  fellow-classmates  at 
Yale  the  joyous  "Commencement  Day" 
meant  the  beginning  of  bright  hopes  and 
prospects  for  the  futttre,  but  in  many 
respects  it  meant  just  the  opposite  for 
the  negro,  who  upon  his  return  to  his 


native  State  will  be  forced  to  a  terrible 
realization  of  the  unequal  struggle  he 
will  be  subjected  to  because  there  he 
wall  be  practically  an  outcast  and  not  a 
citizen.  "Deserving  the  kind  protection 
of  every  true  white  man,"  but  not  get- 
ting it !  Shades  of  Chivalry !  Where 
art  thou  ? 

Mr.  Clark  Howell,  the  progressive  ed- 
itor of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  in  a  recent 
interview  with  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  said : 

"The  negro  can  vote  (in  Georgia)  if  he 
wants  to,  but  he  stopped  wanting  to  here  in 
Georgia  for  two  distinct  reasons.  One,  be- 
cause the  white  men  are  united  solidly. 
There  is  practically  only  one  party  in  the 
State,  so  the  negro  finds  it  useless  to  cast 
his  vote.  Secondly,  he  discovers  that  the 
negro  who  mixes  in  politics  frequently  finds 
it  difficult  to  obtain  work,  and  while  not  in 
fear  of  bodily  violence  he  knows  that  on  the 
whole  his  life  will  be  longer  and  freer  from 
^re  if  he  refrains  from  the  ballot-box  habit 
entirely." 

The  campaign  against  negro  educa- 
tion is  illustrated  in  Mississippi,  where 
a  candidate  is  making  a  canvass  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination  on  the  issue 
that  the  school  funds  should  be  divided 
and  that  the  schools  of  the  negroes  shall 
no  longer  be  aided  by  the  taxes  of  the 
whites.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  this 
proposition  is  being  vigorously  fought 
by  a  new  public  sentiment  in  that  State. 
Another  evidence  of  a  more  humane 
sentiment  in  the  South,  I  may  quote 
from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Powell  of  the 
Lincoln  Co.  Circuit  Court  in  addressing 
the  Grand  Jury.  After  vigorously  con- 
demning the  "destruction  of  legal  gov- 
ernment" and  the  "enthronement  of 
naked  brute  force  as  a  governing  power" 
in  the  community,  he  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  confess,  gentlemen,  I  can't  understand 
this  foolish  hostility  to  the  negro.  He  is 
here  without  his  consent,  and  here  undoubt- 
edly he  must  remain  in  large  numbers. 
He  has  been  eliminated  by  our  Constitution 
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and  laws  from  all  political  control.  He  asks 
not  for  social  recognition.  He  only  asks  the 
poor  privilege  of  working  for  his  daily  bread 
in  peace  and  to  indulge  the  -hope  that  the 
coming  years  may  bring  something  better  to 
his  posterity.  We  of  the  white  race  have  all 
the  offices  of  power,  from  Governor  to  con- 
stable, and  the  nggro  'is  simply  the  creature 
of  our  mercy.'  It  strikes  me  that  for  us  to 
oppress  where  we  should  protect,  to  debase 
where  we  might  lift  up,  is  unmanly  and  un- 
worthy of  the  proud  race  to  which  we  be- 
long. Stand  by  the.  nobler  traditions  of 
your  race,  and  let  it  be  understood  once  and 
for  all  in  Lincoln  County  that  no  man,  or 
set  of  men,  are  so  powerful  that  the  strong 
arm  of  law  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  lowly 
that  the  broad  shield  of  the  law  cannot  pro- 
tect them." 


Here  is  a  statement,  by  a  Judge  of  the 
Mississippi  Circuit  Court,  that  the  ne- 
gro "has  l)een  eliminated  by  our  (State) 
constitution  and  laws  from  all  political 
control."  And  that  he  "is  simply  the 
creature  of  our  mercy."  His  premises 
will  startle  people  not  familiar  with  con- 
ditions in  Mississippi,  but  the  conclu- 
sion is  not  without  hope,  and  this  elo- 
quent appeal  for  at  least  protection  from 
violence  is  in  response  to  the  growing 
sentiment  of  the  newer  South  that  some 
things  arc  "unmanly  and  unworthy  of 
the  proud  race."  It  will  be  a  happy  day 
for  the  South,  the  Nation  and  the  world 
when  this  sentiment  prevails ! 


SH-H-H! 


—New  York  Herald. 


■'"Samuel  Adams,  the  Man  of  the  Revolution. 


By  PERRY  WALTON. 

Part  I. 


THE  eighteenth  century  had  not 
yet  reached  its  meridian.  It  was 
twenty-two  years  before  the 
Stamp  Act  and  thirty-three  years  were 
to  elapse  before  the  Colonies  would  de- 
clare their  independence.  Already  the 
unfair  trade  restrictions  of  England  had 
commenced  to  chafe  the  Colonies,  caus- 
ing irritation  which  foimd  voice  in  Vir- 
ginia as  well  as  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  Commencement  Hall  of  Har- 
vard College  were  gathered  the  digni- 
taries of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  in- 
cluding the  royal  governor  Shirley  and 
his  august  council,  to  witness  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  two  or  three 
dozen  seniors.  The  theses  were  of  the 
ordinary  kind  until  the  time  came  for 
the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  A  youth  of  sturdy  build,  high 
forehead  and  forceful  face  who  had 
graduated  three  years  before  seventh  in 
a  class  of  twenty-two  and  read  a  thesis 
entitled : 

"Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the 
supreme  magistrate  if  the  Common- 
wealth cannot  otherwise  be  preserved." 

Although  history  had  much  sub- 
sequently to  do  with  the  speaker  it  does 
not  tell  what  he  said  or  how  his  address 
was  received.  But  the  speaker's  un- 
deviating  career'  from  his  earliest  ap- 
pearance in  public  until  his  death  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-four  indicates  surely 
that  Samuel  Adams,  "the  man  of  the 
town  meeting,"  whom  Jefferson  has 
called  "The  Man  of  the  Revolution," 
fearlessly  asserted  much  in  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  re- 
sistance, that  must  have  been  shocking 
to  royal  ears.  He  was  the  first  and 
most  fearless  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
America,  and  a  most  persistent  foe  of 
taxation  of  the  Colonies  by  Parliament. 
His  was  the  dominating  mind  in  nearly 
all  the  important  colonial  acts  which 
preceded  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. As  Massachusetts  led  the 
colonies,  so  it  was  guided  by  Boston, 
and  the  master  of  Boston  through  its 
town  meeting  was  Adams. 

Adams'  father  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able property  and  had  much  political  in- 
fluence. Boston  at  the  time  of  Adams' 
birth  was  a  town  of  18,000  people,  most 
of  whom  were  engaged  either  in  com- 
merce or  ship  building.  It  was  gov- 
erned through  its  town  meeting  in 
which  every  citizen  had  a  vote.  To  the 
fact  that  the  elder  Adams  was  wont  to 
sway  to  his  will  the  town  meeting 
through  the  influence  of  the  calkers 
and  ship  yard  hands  who  would  meet 
and  discuss  policies  and  conditions  prior 
to  the  town  meeting  we  owe  our  word 
caucus.  The  son  imbibed  early  his 
father's  fondness  for  and  adeptness  in 
politics,  and  eventually  took  his  father's 
place  as  leader  of  the  "Caulkers'  Club," 
as  the  ship  yard  mechanics'  organ- 
ization was  known. 

An  early  purpose  to  enter  the  min- 
istry was  soon  given  up  and  he  went 
into  business  with  capital  furnished  by 
his  father  only  to  fail  soon  afterward. 
His  father  took  him  into  his  malt  house. 

ward  Kellogg  Baird. 
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Heie  again  he  was  a  business  failure, 
losing  eventually  not  only  the  malt 
house,  but  most  of  the  property  his 
father  left.  Even  as  tax  collector  he 
fell  into  arrears  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  excellent  management  of  his  wife  he 
would  have  lacked  a  comfortable  home 
and  his  children  a  respectable  rearing. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  de- 
pendent upon  his  salary  of  $500  a  year 
as  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly. 
Politics  occupied  him  all  his  life  and  so 
masterfully  did  he  run  his  town  and 
States  that  "Sam"  Adams'  ideas  bore 
fruit  in  the  measures  not  alone  of  his 
colony,  but  those  of  the  thirteen.  He 
was  always  a  constant  writer  for  the 
press,  using  in  thus  molding  public 
opinion  along  lines  of  independence 
twenty  or  more  nom  de  plumes,  and  he 
was  no  less  active  in  speech  and  action, 
ever  urging  his  fellow-citizens  to  re- 
sistance. 

The  Writs  of  Assistance  by  which  the 
courts  gave  the  Crown  officers  the  right 
to  enter  and  search  for  goods  imported 
from  countries  other  than  England  was 
the  earliest  cause  of  friction  between 
England  and  America.  Adams  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  opposition  to  them. 
The  first  public  denial  of  the  right  of 
T'jigland  to  pass  the  Stamp  Act  and  the 
first  suggestion  for  a  union  of  the 
colonies  to  seek  redress  of  grievance 
came  from  him  in  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions which  he  as  one  of  a  committee 
submitted  to  the  town  meeting  for  Jjie 
guidance  of  the  delegates  elected,  by 
Boston  to  the  general  court  as  the  As- 
sembly was  then  known. 

In  his  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act 
he  showed  a  farsightedness  foreign  to 
the  other  patriots.  He  held  that  a  fair 
representation  of  the  colonies  in  Parlia- 
ment was,  owing  to  their  remoteness, 
impossible  and,  therefore,  not  desirable. 
At  every  jioint  that  the  rights  of  his 


colony  were  threatened  by  the  royal 
governors,  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  he 
met  them  to  their  great  discomfiture. 

The  retaliatory  measures — non-im- 
portation and  non-consumption  of  Eng- 
lish goods — with  which  the  colonies  met 
England's  declaration,  after  her  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  of  the  right  to  tax 
them,  were  Adams  creation  and  his 
counter  proposal.  His  influence  caused 
the  formation  everywhere  of  commit- 
tees to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
home  industries  and  the  disuse  of 
foreign  products.  As  the  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  other  colonies,  the  blow 
at  English  trade  was  a  severe  one  and 
it  did  much  to  solidify  colonial  resist- 
ance and  bring  on  the  Revolution. 

All  the  while  Adams  was  writing  to 
the  colonial  agent  protesting  against 
taxation,  the  payment  of  governors  and 
judges  save  by  legislative  grant  and  the 
billeting  of  troops,  and  inditing  the 
Circular  Letters  to  the  colonies  urging 
them  to  resistance.  He  also  penned  the 
first  petition  to  the  King.  While  he 
was  engaged  upon  it  his  daughter  re- 
marked that  soon  the  paper  would  be 
in  royal  hands. 

"It  will,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "more 
likely  be  spurned  by  the  roval  foot." 

His  neighbors  passing  his  house  and 
seeing  a  light  in  his  room  late  at  night 
would  remark : 

"There  is  Sam  Adams  writing  against 
the  Tories." 

He  early  gave  up  ho|>e  of  a  redress 
of  the  colonial  grievances  and  began 
privately  to  urge  independence.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1769  in  an  appeal 
to  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  pimied  by 
patriots  to  the  Liberty  Tree  of  Provi- 
dence, having  appeared  that  morning  in 
the  Providence  "Gazette,"  that  he  pub- 
licly intimated  a  desire  of  this  sort.  To 
his  influence  more  than  any  one's  was 
due    Massacliusetts'   strict  observance 
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of  the  non-importation  and  non-con- 
sumption agreements.  In  his  great 
fight  against  prerogative  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  enHst  on  his  side  the  most 
promising  of  the  young  men  of  his 
colony  and  among  those  whom  he 
brought  into  prominence  were  his 
cousin  John  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
Josiah  Ouincy  and  Joseph  Warren. 
During  the  crucial  hours  attending  the 
arrival  of  the  British  troops  and  the 
dark  days  of  the  Boston  IMassacre  he 
was  the  unquestioned  leader. 

The  greatest  act  of  his  life  was  the 
formation  of  the  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence. These  committees  did  much 
to  keep  active  the  spirit  of  resistance 
through  the  colonies  and  spread  from 
Massachusetts  to  A'irginia  the  needful 
feeling  of  mutual  interest  and  concerted 
action. 

"Let  us  converse  together  upon  this 
most  interesting  subject  and  open  our 
minds  freely  to  each  other.  Let  it  be 
the  topic  of  conversation  in  every  social 
club.  Let  every  town  assemble.  Let 
associations  and  combinations  be  every- 
where set  up  to  consult  and  recover  our 
just  rights,"  he  wrote  October  5,  1775, 
as  Valerius  Poplicola,  one  of  the  many 
nom  de  plumes  which  he  at  various 
times  used  in  his  public  letters.  This 
letter  contained  the  germ  of  the  idea  of 
the  Committees  of  Correspondence.  No 
other  paper  except  that  which  he  wrote 
in  1768  in  which  he  voiced  for  English 
ears  the  "True  Sentiments  of  America," 
approaches  it  in  importance. 

Although  the  movement  for  these 
committees  was  ^t  first  opposed  by  the 
leading  Boston  patriots  he  carried  the 
measure  in  the  town  meeting  and  a 
committee  of  twenty-one  persons  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  idea.  At  its 
first  meeting  the  Boston  committee  con- 
sidered the  preparation  of  a  statement 
of  the  rights  of  the  colonies  as  men,  as 


Christians,  and  as  subjects;  a  declara- 
tion of  the  infringement  and  the  viola- 
tion of  these  rights ;  and  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  the  towns  of  the  province  and 
spread  to  the  world  giving  the  sense 
of  the  town  as  to  the  colonial  rights. 
Adams  nrepared  the  statement  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  colonies ;  Joseph  Warren 
the  declaration  of  the  infringement ;  and 
Benjamin  Church  wrote  the  letters  to 
the  towns  and  the  statement  to  the 
world.  Committees  of  Correspondence 
were  rapidly  formed,  not  alone  in 
Alassachusetts,  but  throughout  the 
colonies,  thus  making  them  one  in 
thought  and  action. 

All  this  while  Adams  was  ceaseless  in 
his  scrutiny  of  the  acts  of  the  roval  gfov- 
ernors,  arraigning  them  fearlessly  when 
he  thought  they  infringed  colonial 
rights.  He  early  realized  that  Governor 
Hutchinson  was  freedom's  most  danger- 
ous enemy,  and  he  fought  him  openly 
and  secretly — for  Adams  was  never 
above  using  any  means  which  would 
justify  the  ends.  His  reply  to  Hutchin- 
son's able  address  to  the  people  in  be- 
half of  Parliament  completely  nullified 
Hutchinson's  growing  influence  and 
gave  increased  impetus  to  the  movement 
toward  independence.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate when  given  possession  of  private 
letters  of  Hutchinson's  which  Franklin 
had  obtained  in  London  to  spread 
abroad  an  exaggerated  impression  of 
their  contents,  so  that  when  he  trickily 
made  them  public  the  people  judged 
them  much  stronger  in  their  opposition 
to  colonial  rights  then  they  really  were. 

If  Adams  was  not  influential  in  the 
throwing  of  the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor 
he  was  at  least  cognizant  of  the  purpose, 
and  he  certainly  stiffened  the  backs  of 
the  patriots  against  payment  for  the  tea 
when  a  royal  decree  closed  the  port  of 
Boston  until  payment  should  be  made. 

He  outwitted  completely  Governor 
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Gage,  who  was  supreme  after  Hutchin- 
son went  to  England.  When  General 
Gage  would  have  preventqd  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  first  Colonial  Con- 
gress, Adams  spread  abroad  the  im- 
pression that  no  action  in  this  direc- 
tion would  l^e  taken,  and  then  set  to 
work  secretly  to  secure  a  majority  for 
the  purpose.  When  his  plans  were 
complete,  having  stealthily  packed  the 


Assembly,  and  having  locked  the  door 
to  prevent  Gage  from  proroguing  it  be- 
fore the  election  could  occur,  he  sprang 
the  necessary  resolutions  and  carried 
them  even  while  Gage's  messengers, 
sent  post-haste,  were  thundering  for  ad- 
mittance. Thomas  dishing,  Samuel  and 
John  Adams  and  Robert  Treat  Paine 
were  the  delegates  chosen. 


TOPICS   OF   THE  TIMES 


SEVERAL  of  the  Assembly  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  are  becoming 
a  little  restive.  The  air  is  charged 
with  rumors  of  revolts  in  many  of  the 
districts. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Frederick  Haldy, 
of  the  3d  Assembly  District,  is  threat- 
ened with  a  small  upheaval  of  the  dis- 
contented, but  it  is  by  no  means  an 
earthquake. 

More  nearly  approaching  the  last 
named  terrestrial  disturbance,  however, 
is  that  of  the  6th  Assembly  Dis- 
trict over  which  Mr.  James  E.  March 
has  ruled  for  several  years.  It  is  said 
that  the  Italian  barbers  of  the  district 
are  up  in  arms  because  Leader  March 
did  not  secure  recognition  for  his  coun- 
trymen by  having  one  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  State  Board  of  Barber 
Examiners.  It  is  said  that  no  less  a 
person  than  James  B.  Reynolds,  now 
head  of  the  License  Bureau,  and 
formerly  Secretary  to  the  Mayor,  is 
lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  insur- 
gents. Mr.  Reynolds  is  very  well 
known  in  that  locality  by  reason  of  his 
long  activity  in  the  University  Settle- 
ment work. 

Some  say  that  Wm.  A.  Crombie, 
leader  of  the  19th  Assembly  District,  is 
not  anxious  to  continue  in  that  position, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
Quigg  element.  Mr.  Theo.  P.  Gilman, 
Deputy  Comptroller,  has  been  sug- 
gested as  an  available  man  for  Mr. 
Crombie's  successor. 

As  usual,  Mr.  James  L.  Stewart,  of 
the  20th  Assembly  District,  will  prob- 
ably skirmish  around  and  try  to  break 
the  ranks  of  Captain  Goddard.  The 
captain  is  pretty  strongly  entrenched, 


however,  and  any  attempt  to  dislodge 
him  will  probably  prove  futile. 

Last  year  Abraham  Jordan  came 
within  one  hundred  votes  of  beating 
Isaac  Newman  for  leader  of  the  32d 
Assembly  District.  This  year,  it  is  said, 
he  will  relegate  Mr.  Newman  to  the  list 
of  ex-executive  members. 

Mr.  Alford  W.  Cooley  has  resigned 
as  leader  of  the  Annexed  District  to 
assume  the  duties  of  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  and  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Richard 
N.  Arnow,  the  former  leader. 

It    is   believed    that  Mr. 
^  Linn    Bruce   who   has  re- 

President  cently  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  County  Com- 
mittee combines  most  of  the  essential 
qualities  which  make  for  success  in  that 
trying  position.  It  is  true,  as  many  of 
the  district  leaders  assert,  "they  never 
heard  of  Linn  Bruce  before."  But  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  "the  powers  that 
be"  to  spring  a  candidate  in  the  eleventh 
hour  who  is  little  known.  Such  at  least 
was  the  case  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Bruce's  immediate  predecessor.  While 
Mr.  Bruce  is  not  what  you  would  call  a 
practical  politician,  still  he  has  been 
schooled  in  the  rudiments  of  politics, 
and  this  perhaps  makes  him  more  ac- 
ceptable to  many  than  he  would  be  if  he 
had  worked  up  through  the  ranks. 

We  wish  him  godspeed  in  his  new  un- 
dertaking. He  has  a  long  line  of  ihus- 
trious  failures  to  inspire  him,  and  if  he 
can  make  a  success  of  that  which  so 
many  men  have  failed  in,  so  much 
greater  is  the  credit  that  redounds  to 
him. 
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POLITICAL  GOSSIP. 

The  City  Club  is  now  turning  its  calcium 
lights  upon  the  City  Magistrates.  The  ways 
of  some  of  them  are  dark  and  devious,  and 
many  of  the  lawyers  will  respond  by  saying 
"fiat  lux"  to  the  investigators. 

*  *  » 

The  Departifient  of  Bridges  will  soon  be 
the  subject  of  a  carefully  prepared  pamphlet 
to  be  issued  by  the  City  Club. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Stern,  President  of  the  Re- 
publican Club  has  gone  abroad. 

*  *  * 

Alvord  W.  Cooley,  of  the  annexed  district, 
has  been  appointed  United  States  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioner. 

*  *  * 

The  recasting  of  election  districts  of  the 
Greater  New  York  has  been  completed  by 
the  Board  of  Elections.  The  result  is  as 
follows: 

Manhattan  Borough,  798  this  year,  as 
against  809  last  year. 

Bronx  Borough,  93  this  year,  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Brooklyn  Borough,  532  this  year,  against 
528  last  year. 

Queens  Borough,  73  this  year,  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Richmond  Borough,  40  this  year,  the  same 
as  last  year. 

The  total  number  of  election  districts  in 
Greater  New  York  this  year  is  1536,  which 
is  seven  less  election  districts  than  last  year. 
Brooklyn  has  gained  four  and  Manhattan 
has  lost  eleven.  The  average  cost  of  election 
officers  and  rentals  for  each  election  district 
is  $300. 

*  *  * 

District-Attorney  Jerome  lost  no  time  in 
obliging  the  Tammany  Dock  Board.  "John 
Doe's"  name  as  defendant  is  promptly 
dropped,  and  those  of  C.  F.  Murphy,  Cram, 
and  Meyer,  the  Commissioners,  go  on.  They 
can  walk  right  up  and  explain  the  favors 
people  with  a  "pull"  get  and  why  they  get 
them.  Never  was  a  quicker  answer  to  a 
sneer  in  the  history  of  the  City. 

*  *  * 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control, 
the  article  by  Senator  Elsberg  has  been  post- 
poned. 

*  »>  * 

.Tames  W.  Perry,  leader  of  the  27th  As- 
sembly District,  is  spending  the  month  of 
July  at  Chestertown  in  the  Adirondacks. 


Mr.  Richard  Van  Cott  is  now  the  proud 
owner  of  a  loving  cup  presented  to  him  by 
the  Lincoln  Club  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  Dis- 
trict. 

*  *  * 

Timothy  L.  Woodruff's  latest  achievement 
is  on  the  "sawdust"  order.  He  recently 
acted  as  a  ringmaster  in  a  society  circus  at 
Syracuse. 

*  *  * 

The  first  step  in  New  York  toward  the 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  has 
been  taken.  The  result  of  the  city's  pur- 
chase of  the  Staten  Island  ferry  is  awaited 
w^ith  considerable  interest. 

*  *  * 

The  reappointment  by  the  Mayor  of  Judge 
Julius  M.  Mayer  as  a  Special  Session  Justice 
for  a  full  term  of  ten  years  at  $9,000  a  year 
is  welcome  news  to  the  Republican  organ- 
ization. 

*  *  * 

Senator  Piatt  has  put  himself  on  record  in 
favor  of  returning  Senator  Depew  to  the 
Senate  in  1905. 

*  *  * 

Chairman  Johnson  of  the  Oneida  County 
Republican  organization  intends  to  resign, 
and  there  is  a  lively  scramble  for  the  place 
between  Fred.  H.  Coggeshall,  of  Sangerfleld, 
and  Ex-Assemblyman  Louis  M.  Martin,  of 
Kirkland. 

*  *  * 

Speaker  S.  Fred  Nixon  has  been  renomi- 
nated in  Chautauqua.  He  is  the  oldest  As- 
semblyman in  point  of  service. 

*  *  * 

Colonel  Abe  Gruber,  of  the  27th  Assembly 
District,  gathered  his  clans  together  7,000 
strong,  filled  three  steamboats  and  sailed  off 
for  a  good  time  July  9th.  The  Colonel  wrote 
a  touching  poem  for  the  occasion. 

*  *  • 

Has  anybody  seen  George  R.  Manchester's 
new  "tin"  match  safe?  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  coffin.  Several  years  ago  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers presented  him  with  a  beautiful  gold 
match  box,  which  he  promptly  lost,  then  fol- 
lowed a  silver  one,  which  met  with  the  same 
fate.  If  he  loses  this  tin  "coffin"  he  will 
have  to  go  "unmatched"  the  rest  of  his  life. 

*  •  • 

We  invite  the  correspondence  of  our 
readers.  So  far  as  space  will  permit  The 
Statesman  will  print  in  full  letters  concern- 
ing articles  appearing  therein,  or  upon  mat- 
ters of  public  interest 
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ADEPARTiAIENT  of  The  States- 
man will  be  devoted  each  month 
to  items  of  interest  concerning 
the  assembly  district  organizations  and 
Republican  clubs  of  New  York.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  this  means  the  Leaders 
and  active  Republicans  can  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  being  done  for  the 
Grand  Old  Party  in  organizatioTis  other 
than  their  own,  and  that  such  an  ex- 
change of  news  may  prove  valuable  to 
all.  The  secretaries  are  requested  to 
send  any  items  of  interest  to  The 
Statesman. 

The  Statesman  should  be  on  file  in 
every  Republican  club  in  New  York. 

The  Eighth  Ward  Club  held  a  regular 
meeting,  June  23d,  and  unanimously  re- 
solved to  endorse  the  candidacy  of  Edwin  F. 
Merwin  for  Republican  leader  of  the  First 
Assembly  District. 

This  club,  from  its  headquarters,  managed 
the  successful  campaign  of  Congressman 
Montague  Lessler  against  Perry  Belmont  at 
the  special  election  held  in  January,  1901, 
in  the  First  and  Third  Assembly  Districts 
a  large  portion  of  which  constitute  the 
Eighth  Ward.  The  credit  for  the  large  in- 
crease of  the  Republican  vote  and  the  falling 
off  of  the  Democratic  vote  in  these  districts 
effected  the  election  of  Congressman  Lessler, 
and  the  credit  for  the  victory  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Eighth  Ward  Club. 

The  club  has  a  membership  of  nearly  one 
hundred  members,  and  it  is  lending  its  every 
effort  to  depose,  the  present  leader,  Martin 
H.  Healy.  The  officers  of  the  club  are  as 
follows: 

Nathaniel  G.  Schlamm,  President;  Charles 
L.  Barker,  Vice-President;  Thomas  J.  O'Sul- 
livan.  Treasurer;  George  A.  Bram,  Financial 
Secretary;  Patrick  F.  Mack,  Recording  Sec- 
retary; John  T.  Kelly,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary; James  C.  Armheim,  Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 


Trouble  is  brewing  in  the  12th  Assembly 
District.  James  A.  Neustadt,  who  has  been 
trying  for  several  years  to  wrest  the  control 
of  the  district  from  John  Stiebling,  prom- 
ises that  he  will  do  the  trick  this  year. 
Much  bitterness  is  shown  in  the  fight.  It 
is  said  that  Neustadt,  who  is  agent  for  a 
brewery,  recently  rented  the  old  Stiebling 
headquarters  in  Grand  Street  over  Stieb- 
ling's  head.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
is  the  district  over  which  "Shiner"  Simpson 
used  to  reign  supreme.  Stiebling  has  lived 
in  the  district  many  years  and  claims  he 
can  hold  his  own  against  all  comers. 
^      ^  * 

The  Liberal  Republican  Club,  the  most 
active  and  influential  organization  in  the 
23d  Assembly  District,  held  a  very  success- 
ful summer  night  picnic  at  Cosmopolitan 
Park  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  1st.  The 
large  dancing  hall  was  crowded  with  mem- 
bers of  the  club  and  their  friends.  Among 
those  present  were  Judge  Worcester,  Judge 
Mayer,  Aldermen  Myers,  Matthews,  Kleck 
and  Newcomb.  The  fine  floor,  excellent 
music  and  pleasant  surroundings  made  this 
reception  even  more  successful  than  that  of 
last  year,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  of  which  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Velten  is  chairman.  The  officers 
of  this  club  are  Mr.  E.  F.  Eilert,  president; 
Mr.  Frank  McGrath,  corresponding  and 
financial  secretary;  Mr.  Harry  W.  Wood,  re- 
cording secretary,  and  Wm.  H.  Barnes,  treas- 
urer. 

The  28th  Assembly  District  boasts  of  the 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Club  No.  1,  which  is 
located  at  335  East  82d  Street.  We  almost 
wax  poetical  over  the  invitation  which  Pres 
ident  Cooper  of  that  club  issued  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  district.  All  ye  who  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden  are  invited  to  repair  to 
their  haven  of  rest,  and  there,  under  over- 
hanging vines  and  amid  rose  blooms,  to 
meditate  upon  the  troublous  days  and  nights 
which  attend  those  who  have  political  bees 
in  their  bonnets. 

*      *  * 
There  are  probably  more  political  clubs  to 
the  square  inch  in  the  28th  Assembly  Dis- 
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trict  than  in  any  other  bailiwick  in  New 
York.  How  Mr.  Gunner  keeps  all  of  them 
in  line  is  a  mystery  to  many,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  bother  him  much;,  in  fact  he  is 
usually  so  good  natured  that  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  "the  more  the  merrier"  is  his 
motto. 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  to  be  an- 
other organization  launched  in  the  district, 
namely,  "The  Teddy  Roosevelt  Minute  Men 
of  Yorkvillo." 

The  Republican  Union  of  the  District  cele- 
brated the  Fourth  of  July  in  a  fitting  man- 
ner. The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read,  patriotic  speeches  were  made,  the  band 
played  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  songs 
were  sung  by  a  colored  quartette,  and  25 
•Grammar  School  children  sang  "Saluting  the 
Colors."  The  exercises  lasted  from  8  a.  m. 
until  high  noon,  and  nothing  was  left  un- 
done to  give  the  guests  the  time  of  their 
lives. 

*  *       *  ■ 

The  Billiards  and  Pool  Committee  of  the 
West  Side  Republican  Club,  which  is,  by  the 
way,  the  largest  Republican  club  in  that 
part  of  the  city  lying  between  59th  and 
110th  Streets,  has  arranged  for  a  handicap 
pool  tournament  to  be  held  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bene- 
dict, an  active  member  of  the  club,  has  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  sterling  silver  loving  cup. 
which  will  become  the  property  of  the  win- 
ner of  the  tournament.  This  cup  is  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  club  house.  Largely  owing 
to  this  inducement  and  to  the  friendly 
rivalry  among  the  members  the  tournament 
has  been  a  great  success,  and  has  brought  a 
large  nightly  attendance  to  the  club  house. 
The  outcome  of  the  contest  is  awaited  with 
great  interest  by  the  members.  In  addition 
to  this  feature,  the  Chess  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Theo.  Davenport  is  chairman, 
conducts  a  class  each  Saturday  evening  for 
those  who  desire  to  play  the  game,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  members  are  availing 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  the 
intricacies  of  chess. 

*  •  * 

The  South  Side  Republican  Club  of  the 
34th  Assembly  District,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  March  last  with  65  members,  now 
has  over  200  members.  Its  club  house,  which 
was  opened  last  month,  occupies  the  brown- 
stone  house  at  No.  2277  Third  Avenue.  It  is 
a  very  fine  building  throe  stories  high,  with 


a  number  of  large  well  equipped  rooms.  The 
officers  of  the  club  are  William  Haupt,  presi- 
dent; Edward  A.  Daily  and  William  White, 
vice-presidents;  Charles  Rudischhauser,  re- 
cording secretary;  David  J.  O'Connor,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  William  Brandis,  finan- 
cial secretary;  Jacob  Hunsicker,  treasurer, 
and  David  Levi,  sergeant-at-arms.  At  its 
house  warming  about  1,000  Republicans  were 
present,  including  a  number  of  district  lead- 
ers and  other  well-known  Republicans.  Mr. 
William  H.  Ten  Eyck  is  leader  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  under  his  guidance  and  the  able 
leadership  of  its  president  the  club  has  a 
grand  future  before  it. 
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CITY   CLGB  ITEMS 


A SPECIAL  committee  composed  of 
Fulton  McMahon,  Chas.  P.  Bla- 
ney  and  James  W.  Pryor  has 
been  investigating  the  official  acts  of 
several  city  magistrates  and  the  con- 
duct of  police  courts.  The  committee 
is  preparing  a  report  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Trustees  later. 


The  pamphlet  containing  the  address 
made  by  Commissioner  Greene  at  the 
City  Club,  June  3,  has  been  printed  by 
the  club  and  placed  on  sale  on  the  news 
stands.  It  has  been  widely  circulated 
and  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. In  this  address  General  Greene 
takes  the  people  into  his  confidence  and 
outlines  in  clear  military  style  the  plans 
he  outlined  upon  assuming  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  steps  taken  to  put  them 
into  ef¥ect.  We  quote  a  few  of  the 
more  important  passages  in  his  address. 

When  I  went  into  the  police  department 
on  the  first  of  January  I  had  certain  clearly 
defined  ideas  in  my  mind  of  what  I  thought 
it  was  possible  to  accomplish.  First  of  all, 
to  enforce  the  law  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
resources  at  my  disposal,  but  to  exercise 
common  sense  in  doing  this,  and  to  give  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  most  important 
laws;  not,  for  example,  placing  a  minor  or- 
dinance in  the  same  category  a^  a  murder 
or  robbery;  on  the  other  hand,  not  setting 
up  my  individual  judgment  of  whether  a  law 
was  wise  or  proper  or  popular,  but  making 
an  honest  effort  to  enforce  the  laws  as  writ- 
ten in  the  statute  books.  Next,  to  adminis- 
ter the  office  without  regard  to  political  or 
personal  considerations;  to  punish  those  who 
after  trial  were  found  guilty,  and,  so  far  as  I 
had  the  power,  to  reward  those  who  were 
honest  and  efficient,  and  to  do  this  solely  on 
the  merits  of  each  case.    I  am  glad  to  be 


able  to  say  that  in  spite  of  strong  pressure, 
at  times  I  have  not  in  a  single  instance  de- 
parted from  this  rule. 

The  next  most  important  move,  which  was 
taken  up,  on  the  second  day  that  I  was  in 
office,  was  to  cut  the  cords  which  bound  to- 
gether the  organized  "system"  of  blackmail. 
These  cords  were  the  wardmen  of  the  vari- 
ous precincts,  who  were  generally  believed 
to  act  as  collectors  for  the  captains.  An 
order  was  issued  sending  every  one  of  these, 
three  hundred  and  six  in  number,  to  patrol 
duty,  and  transferring  them  to  precincts 
separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from 
those  in  which  they  had  been  serving. 

One-half  of  the  inspectors  and  more  than 
one-third  of  the  captains  have  been  ap- 
pointed since  the  first  of  the  year;  and  in 
Manhattan  there  are  now  only  four  captains 
who  held  their  present  assignments  on  Janu- 
ary 1st,  and  only  eight  captains  who  have 
not  been  appointed  since  January  1st. 

Unfortunately,  the  police  have  been  taught 
by  both  precept  and  practice  to  look  upon 
blackmail  as  a  comparatively  trivial  offense, 
and,  in  fact,  as  almost  one  of  the  perquisites 
of  their  office.  Any  force  of  eight  thousand 
men  which  has  existed  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years  has  necessarily  created  traditions  and 
habits  of  thought  which  are  not  easily  eradi- 
cated; and  the  police  point  of  view  in  ques- 
tions of  blackmail  and  extortion  is  not  that 
which  is  held  by  the  law-abiding  portion  of 
the  community.  If  favorable  conditions  can 
continue  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  point  of 
view  of  the  police  in  these  matters  will  be 
changed;  that  the  good  men  on  the  force., 
who  are  in  a  preponderating  majority,  will 
be  able  to  establish  an  "esprit  de  corps" 
under  which  those  practices  which  have  dis- 
graced the  police  force  in  the  past  will  be- 
come so  contemptible  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  any  member  of  the  force  to  prac- 
tice them. 

Subscribe  to  TPIE  STATESMAN, 
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M.  LIXN  BKLCE. 

Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  mis- 
information that  has  been  pubHshed  in 
the  newspapers  concerning  the  Hfe  of 
Mr.  M.  Linn  Bruce,  the  ncwly-electcd 
president  of  tlie  County  Committee, 
we  take  pleasure  in  publisliing  in  this 
number  of  Tiiii:  Stat Ks. max  an  authen- 
tic sketch  of  Mr.  Bruce's  career  : 

M.  Linn  Bruce  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Bruce,  D.  D..  who  has  l)een  pas- 
tor of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Andes,  N.  Y.,  since  1864.  Mr.  Bruce 
was  born  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  i, 
i860.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Andes  Academy,  and  entered  Rutgers 
College  in  1880,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1884  as  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
After  graduation  he  was  an  instructor 
for  four  years  in  the  Seymour  Insti- 
tute and  in  the  Albany  Academy.  He 
afterward  studied  in  the  office  of  Cas- 
sius  M.  Shaw  at  Andes,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
adniited  to  the  bar  in  September,  1889. 
Tn  l8go  he  came  to  Xew  York  City  and 


for  two  years  was  managing  clerk  in 
the  ofifice  of  Hector  M.  Hitchings.  In 
1892  he  opened  an  office  at  18  Wall 
street,  where  he  has  since  practiced  his 
profession. 

In  1894  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian B.  Knapp,  whose  husband,  John 
Knapp,  had  died  some  six  years  previ- 
ous. Since  his  marriage  he  has  resided 
in  West  Xinety-fourth  street,  in  the 
Twenty-first  Assembly  District.  He  has 
a  family  of  four  children  and  is  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr.  Bruce  first  became  prominent  in 
the  campaign  of  1888.  when  he  stumped 
the  State  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Committee,  and  during  every 
campaign  since  that  time  he  has  been 
on  the  platform  either  under  the  State 
or  the  Xational  Committee. 

I'revious  to  Mr.  Bruce's  marriage 
he  resided  in  Jersey  City  with  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Bruce,  now  pas- 
tor of  the  Park  Hill  Reform  Church  of 
Yonkers,  X.  Y.  He  took  a  very  active 
and  prominent  part  in  the  fights  against 
the  McLaughlin  and  Davis  rings,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Mayor  Wan- 
ser  and  later  in  the  election  of  Col. 
Toffcy  as  sherifT.  and  in  the  indictment 
and  conviction  of  more  than  sixty  elec- 
tion officers. 

Mr.  ISrucc  is  an  ardent  party  man 
and  has  always  been  an  organization 
Republican,  although  he  has  at  times 
voted  against  its  choice  of  candidates, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  nomination 
of  Senator  Ford. 

Mr.  I'.ruce  has  applied  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  February  of  this  year  he  was 
a  candidate  for  appointment  as  I'nited 
States  District  Court  Judge  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Xew  York,  and 
had  the  active  support  and  endorsement 
of  Senator  Piatt. 
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A  Profitable 
Investment 

From  the  result  below  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
Endowment  policy  in  the  State  Mutual  is  de- 
cidedly a  profitable  investment. 


Policy  No.  5,942 — 10  Premium  34  Year  Endowment  Plan, 
$6,000.    Issued  1867 — matured  1901. 

10  Annual  Premiums  ($301.74  each),  paid  by 

insured,  $3,017.40 

Less  Annual  Dividends  received  in  cash  -       -  1,826.81 

Net  Payment  by  insured,  $1,190.59 

Amount  received  by  insured  at  maturity  of  policy,  6,000.00 

Profit  on  investment,     -  $4,809.41 

In  addition  to  which  the  insured  received  protection  of 
$6,000  Life  Insurance  during  34  years. 

May  we  mail  you  sample  policy? 

State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

OF 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

ORGANIZED  1846 

ASSETS,  $21,678,000 
C.  W.  ANDERSON  &  SON,  Oen'l  Agts.,  220  Broadway,  New  York 

J.  R.  MURRAY,  Special  Affent 
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